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December 2016 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 December at 8.00 p.m. 
It is members’ night and Lorraine Phelan will speak about her recent trip to Western Australia. 
Afterwards we will share supper together, so please bring a plate of something sweet or savoury to share. 


General Meeting—Tuesday February 
Speaker: Jack Pascoe, Conservation Ecology Centre, Cape Otway. 
Jack will be talking about the work of the Otway Threatened Species Research Network, and in particular about tiger 


quoll research. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Marianne Fricker, Breamlee 


We wish her a long and happy association 





everyone a safe and happy 






GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongF NCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 
The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 
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GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or 


photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC 
website (go to the Observations tab), emailed to the 
GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the 
site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of 
general meetings. a Satin Flycatcher taken near Breakwater Bridge. 
November 2016. 


The photo on the back cover, by Susan Kruss, is of a 
dragonfly species taken at Woolamanata. October 2016. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


Out and about: Hovering 


H over flies have been very common this spring, in our 
gardens and in the bush. They are the Common 
Hover fly Melangyna viridiceps. Where did they suddenly 
come from? They have hatched from eggs into tiny 
maggots, then pupated and emerged as yellow-and-black 
banded insects with two wings. They are not native bees, 
which have four wings. 


The Syrphidae family includes 2000 species worldwide. 
There are 167 species in Australia, found all over the 
country. They are covered in dense, fine, often yellow 
hair. They have large heads and eyes, small antennae, 
and two clear wings, and range in size from 8 to 20 mm. 
Males and females are similar, but males have larger 
eyes that come closer together at the top of the head. 
Some mate in flight. A photo of the Yellow-shouldered 
Stout Hover Fly Simosyrphus grandicornis mating in 
mid-air at Swifts Creek, Victoria, in October 2006, has 
been voted as one of the finest in English Wikipedia (see 
References). This species is one of the two most 
common in Australia and has been introduced into the 
islands of Polynesia and Hawaii. 


Hover flies hover in one spot, then move forward or 
sideways and then hover again. They spend a lot of time 
feeding at flowers and assist pollination, so are 
sometimes called flower flies. As well as nectar, they feed 
on honeydew produced by aphids. Hover flies are one of 
the few insects that can digest pollen, a rich source of 
protein for their eggs. The surface coating of pollen is 
resistant to most insect digestive juices. Many seem 
to,prefer yellow, open daisy-like flowers. 


Some mimic wasps, with narrow waists, and banding in 
warning colours of yellow and black. Some can even 
mimic the stinging action of a wasp, by pushing the tip if 
the abdomen into your fingers if they are caught and held. 
However, they do not sting and are quite harmless. 


Many lay their eggs among aphid colonies and their 
larvae feed on the aphids, so they are regarded as 
beneficial in gardens. Aphid-eating hover fly larvae are 
flattened, legless and maggot-like. Most are green or 
brown in colour, going largely unnoticed as they crawl 
over foliage in search of their aphid prey. 


Other hover fly larvae feed on detritus and fungi, while 
some live in ant nests where they feed as scavengers or 
predators. Some hover fly larvae are parasitised by 
ichneumon wasps that lay their eggs in them. 


Still other hover flies lay their eggs in stagnant water and 
the larvae breathe through a siphon. These are called 
rat-tailed maggots. The siphon is usually about as long as 
the maggot—about 20 mm—but can be extended as far 
as 150 mm. The Green Hover Fly Austalis copiosa larvae 
are filter feeders and purify water by filtering out 
microorganisms and other products. The adults are 
common and conspicuous, pollinators of flowers. 


Hover flies of the genus Microdon have a larval form that 
scientists originally classified as a mollusc because it 

looks rather like a small slug. Microdon larvae survive by 
scavenging in ant nests, mimicking the ants' chemicals in 
order to escape detection by their hosts. Some Microdon 


Valda Dedman 


species have only been found in the colonies of a single 
ant species. The adults do not hover near flowers but 
stay near the ant nests. 


Eristalinus punctulatus, the native Drone Fly, makes a 
loud buzzing noise like a bee. Eristalinae is a large 
subfamily that include different tribes. The species in 
these tribes look very different and have different 
habitats. They are from small to medium in size. Some 
mimic colours of bees or wasps (a phenomenon known 
as Batesian mimicry), while others have slender 

bodies. This subfamily has the widest range of larval 
habitats. Most Eristalinae larvae are saprophagous (feed 
on decaying matter). They live in sap trails, under bark, in 
rot-holes in trees, and in decaying organic material such 
as dung and compost. Some feed on the remains of 
insects and other material. Others are leaf miners, 
tunnelling in stems and roots. Some specialise on 
wax-secreting aphids, and others are parasitoids in wasp 
or bee nests. 


Bee flies (family Bombyliidae) also hover between short 
bursts of horizontal flight. They are hairy all over the 
body, with hairless legs. They hover near flowers on 
which they feed. Many Australian species, such as genus 
Exoprosopa from South Australia, are adapted to the dry 
interior. They have stout bodies, with thorax and 
abdomen having no obvious join. The wings are long and 
are held out from the body when at rest. Species from the 
genus Comptosia, other bee flies, have wingspans up to 
70 mm. They have a long proboscis and feed on nectar 
and pollen. They, too, are important plant pollinators. 

Bee fly females lay eggs in sandy soils. Most of their 
larvae are parasitic on other insects' eggs or larvae. A 
few are predaceous, free-living in soil; these larvae are 
hard to find. 


As their name suggests, many mimic bees. However, 
some more slender species mimic wasps. The chief 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Hover fly on daisy. 
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difference from hover flies is in wing venation and size. 
Hover fly wings are shorter and typically only as long as 
the abdomen. There are 391 Australian species of bee 
flies. 


Hawk moths (family Sphingidae) are large with long 
narrow forewings and small hindwings. They can fly fast, 
and also hover. Hawk moths often have a long proboscis, 
coiled when not in use, which is used in nectar feeding. 
The adult moth hovers in front of flowers and inserts its 
proboscis to drink the nectar. 


The Bee Hawk Moths, Cephonodes spp., are distinctive 
green-, yellow- and black-striped hawk moths, with a wing- 
span of about 4 cm. These moths look like large 
bumblebees when they lose the scales on their wings with 
their first wing flutters. This is emphasised when the moth 
hovers in front of flowers while feeding. It is a daytime 
feeder. 


The Banksia Hawk Moth Coquesa triangularis is the 
largest Australian hawk moth, with a wingspan of 190 mm, 
and is found in eastern coastal areas, from Victoria 
northwards. Females attract males with pheromones. 
Some Banksia moth species make a hissing noise. 


Before we leave the idea of hovering, lets mention some 
hovering birds. The best known are probably the 
hummingbirds, so called because of the noise their wings 
make as they hover in front of a flower. A typical 
hummingbird wing beats 80 times a second. It gets its lift 
not only from the downstroke but also from the upstroke. 
Researchers have studied the airflow around a Rufous 
Hummingbird and found that 75 percent of the bird's 


Geoff Gates was in the right place at the right time when he spotted this Australian Fur Seal at Pt Roadknight. 
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weight is supported by the downstroke, while the other 25 
percent is lifted by the upstroke. 


The beautiful Olive-backed Sunbird of coastal Queensland 
forages among foliage and flowers, gleaning 
invertebrates, and probing flowers with its long, curved bill 
to take nectar, often hovering to do so. Closer to home, 
the Eastern Spinebill sometimes hovers while taking 
nectar from flowers. 


Kestrels have been called windhovers. | remember seeing 
a Nankeen Kestrel hovering near the edge of the cliff at 
Point Addis. It hovers on rapid wingbeats, using its 
fan-shaped tail as a rudder and keeping its head and body 
still. Hovering kestrels are looking for prey. Once prey is 
located, the kestrel drops nearer the ground, then swiftly 
pounces. 


Black-shouldered Kites hover with wings upswept in a ‘V’ 
and feet dangling. When prey is located they drop down 

and grab it in their talons. They prefer to hunt in the early 
morning or late afternoon. A Black-shouldered Kite used 

to hover over the Barrabool hills near where the freeway 
now crosses. 


References: 

australianmuseum.net.au/nawk-moths 

australianmuseum.net.au/hover-flies 

https://en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

File:Hoverflies mating midair.jpg [image] 

www.birdlife.org.au 

www.brisbaneinsects.com 

Zborowski, P. and Storey, R. (1995). A Field Guide to 
Australian Insects. Reed, Chatswood, NSW. 
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A rare fungus rediscovered at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
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Amanita chlorophylla Photo: Barry Lingham 
n 1 November 2003, after above-average rainfall in 
October, the late Dave King found an unusual 

olive-green coloured fungus while walking through bush 

at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR). He took a 

photo and sent a detailed observation report to Tom May 

at the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. Tom identified the 
fungus as Amanita chlorophylla, a rarely-seen species. 

Dave wrote a report in the December 2003 edition of the 

Geelong Naturalist. 


On 15 October this year, while Bernie and | were 
searching for orchids at the OGNR, | noted a large 
greenish mushroom. It was partly eaten on the cap. 
Remembering Dave’s report, Bernie and | took photos 


Barry & Bernie Lingham 


and sent them to the Fungimap organisation. Tom May 
confirmed the photos as Amanita austroviridis, the 
Green-gilled Amanita. This is the species recorded by 
Dave King, as | believe A. chlorophylla and A. 
austroviridis are now regarded as the same species. 


On the Fungimap distribution map for this species, there 
is only a single dot in Victoria—Dave’s 2003 record from 
the OGNR. 


In the past week, several more mushrooms of this 
species have been seen. The wetter winter this year has 
created good conditions for them to fruit. All mushrooms 
have been in grassy woodland areas near the 
intersection of Acacia Track and Scaevola track. Trees 
species nearby are Black Sheoak, Manna Gum, Yellow 
Gum and Swamp Gum. Two of the mushrooms were 
growing beside the Acacia Track. It is possible that 
spores have been spread by the annual mowing of the 
tracks each December. 


Description 
Large greenish-olive agaric type mushroom. 


Cap—Convex, light olive-green. Scaly patches present. 
About 11 cm diameter. 


Gills—Olive-green colour, appear dusty. Closely spaced, 
adnexed (not meeting the stem). Partial veil present. 


Stem—Olive-green. Annulus ring present. Broadens to 
large bulbous base. 


References 


King, D (2003) ‘A Rare Find in the OGNR’, Geelong 
Naturalist, vol. 39, no. 8. 


Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne, Fungimap website 
http://fungimap.org.au. 





Strange beasties... 





A lacewing larva which loads debris on its back for camouflage. 
Wooloomanata. October 2016. Photo: Susan Kruss 


A Balmain bug /bacus peronii, a species of slipper lobster found in 
shallow waters around Australia. Addiscot beach. November 2016. 
Photo: Barry LIngham 
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Territorial struggles 
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New Holland Honeyeater on guard in Lynne’s garden. 


hen | first moved into my house in North Valley 

Road more than eleven years ago, the garden was 
inhabited by very many New Holland Honeyeaters. 'My 
little sprites’, | called them, and was enchanted by their 
liveliness and dexterity. Occasionally they would gather 
for corroborees, and sometimes fifty or more would be 
shouting and dancing on and about the fence opposite 
my kitchen window. 


Then a pair of Red Wattlebirds decided to nest in one of 
the dense 'Snow in Summer' melaleucas, Melaleuca 
linariifolia, growing in the nature strip. An intense 
guerrilla warfare began, to rid their claimed space of 
these pesky New Holland Honeyeaters competing for the 
abundant food available. Over a period of about three 
months, my little sprites were eventually defeated, 
subsequently entering the garden only with caution and 
at their own risk. One pair bravely attempted to nest in 
the Diggers' Speedwell, Derwentia perfoliata, in the back 
garden, but after repeated attacks | found one of them 
attempting to rouse, or mourning the death of the other. 


Since then, few have ventured in, but this year a new 
generation has been staking claims, not in the front 
garden, which remains the domain of the bigger birds, 
but in the back. 
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Mourning a friend.... 





Lynne Clarke 





Slain in battle.... 


Yesterday, as | was hanging out the washing beside a 
flowering grevillea, a Red Wattlebird flew in to feed. They 
are so used to me wandering about the garden, | must be 
like just another tree to them, although they haven't 
landed! 


Two New Holland Honeyeaters combined to attempt to 
dislodge their opponent, swooping, displaying and 
scolding in their loudest and angriest tones. As they flew 
in and out around me, | observed for the first time, not 
only how they raised their ear and whisker tufts, but also 
splayed their sparse, evenly-spaced ‘beard’ spikes, 
which, with their fanned wings and tails as they flew, 
displayed creatures of wonderful animation, even 
ferocity. 


Not a beak was laid on the Red Wattlebird, but in a very 
few minutes it gave up, dived below them and glided 
back to the front garden. 


Peace settled. | searched for another nest in vain. But | 
am planting more densely in the back, hoping to provide 
more shelter and habitat for a wider variety of birds. My 
hopes for a blue wren probably remain vain, however... 


Photos: Lynne Clarke 
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What happens now...? 
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Native bees at the Western Treatment Plant 








Z À 
Leaf-faced bee Hylaeus rotundiceps 


ho would have thought that the birdwatching mecca 
that is the Werribee Treatment Plant is also 
fantastic for native bees? 


While birding at the conservation ponds one recent 
summer, | couldn't help being distracted by the masses of 
insects swarming around the copiously flowering 
moonahs Melaleuca lanceolata. 


The largest were the Leioproctus bees (family Colletidae) 
—glossy black or metallic with dense soft hairs. These 
are similar in size to Honey Bees. 


There were plenty of masked-type bees (also family 
Colletidae) ranging from the evocatively named Harlequin 
Bee Hylaeus elegans and Leaf-faced bees Hylaeus 
rotundiceps to Wasp-mimic bees Hyleoides concinna. 


Perhaps the most common bees on the lower parts of 
moonahs were from the Halictidae family, mainly banded 
sweat bees Lasioglossum spp. and very small 
Homalictus species. The latter are commonly found on 
yellow-flowered flatweeds in suburbia. 


The identity of the clouds of tiny bees that mass around 
the higher out-of-reach parts of moonahs is (to me at 





Wasp-mimic bee Hyleoides concinna 


George Appleby 





Harlequin bee Hylaeus elegans 


least) a mystery. They’re likely to be a collection of 
masked Colletid bees but you’d need a cherry-picker and 
fine mesh net on a long pole to catch them. 


Moonahs generally flower over summer, So keep a 
lookout in the Geelong area. Smooth-barked Apples 
Angophora costata, planted on roadsides and in gardens, 
are also summer flowerers and very good value for native 
bees. One tree near where | used to live in Melbourne 
supported 20-30 species over several summers. 


While there are plenty of bee species on the moonahs, 
there are many other insects that are worthy of study. It 
would be a big task to get to know them, through 
collection, looking at keys or web-based photo guides or 
taking your own photos, but it’s worth it. 


Note: For bee ID, try the PaDIL website 
(http://www.padil.gov.au/pollinators/search? 
queryType=all) and narrow your search by using the 
various search fields. ld recommend defining a map 
area first. 


Photos: George Appleby. 





Lasioglossum on Noon Flower. 
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Homalictus on Iceplant Euryglossa sp. on Noon Flower. 





Leioproctus sp. 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 


Members are encouraged to submit short articles and photos for consideration for the 
Geelong Naturalist each month. 
If you have observed and/or photographed something interesting in the natural world of Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 


Please refer to the back page for submission details. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 


Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more 
are tax-deductible. 
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Mixed breeding success of two Tawny Frogmouth pairs 
on the Barwon River 


long the Barwon River in Newtown reside two pairs of 

Tawny Frogmouths in neighbouring territories—one pair 
inhabits the river bank area below Camden Rd, whilst the 
other pair hangs out a little downstream of Queens Park Rd 
Bridge. 


I’ve seen these birds regularly on my daily walks with the 
dog over the last couple of years and their annual breeding 
season is a time I’ve eagerly anticipated. Last year both 
pairs raised one and two chicks respectively and | wondered 
how things would shape up for the two pairs this year. 


Being familiar with both nest sites and with the fact that 
Tawny Frogmouths, being creatures of habit, usually return 
to the same nest site year after year, | kept an eagle eye out 
for signs of nesting activity during August. Sure enough, on 
23 August, twigs and sticks began to appear on the lofty nest 
site of the QPR Bridge pair and on the following day, | 
observed the male hunkered down on the spartan-looking 
nest that is typical of the species. A day later | was 
surprised to see the nest abandoned, with barely a twig in 
sight. | soon spotted the Tawny pair roosting in a tree nearby 
and was somewhat puzzled by this. However, on 1 
September, nest material began to appear once again and 
two days later, the male was bedded down in the new nest. 
A bit of a false start and | wondered what had happened. 


Unfortunately, it all became clear a couple of days later. It 
was early evening and as the male sat on the nest, a Pied 
Currawong appeared and repeatedly flew at him, clearly with 
the intent of unseating him from his nest. Pulling at twigs 
from the nest, the currawong hounded the Tawny Frogmouth 
while the Tawny lunged at it in retaliation. In the dimming 
light the silhouetted birds could be seen locked in 
battle—the Tawny Frogmouth clearly wasn’t going to give up 
his property without a fight! 


The following morning it was with little surprise that | saw the 
nest had once again been abandoned. Clearly the 
currawong had won the tussle of the previous evening. 
However, on 10 September, | was delighted to see the male 
back on the nest once again. Third time lucky, | thought! 
Sadly, it wasn’t to be. The following evening a mob of no 


The Camden Rd family. 


Photos: Chrissy Freestone 





Chrissy Freestone 


less than 11 Pied Currawongs crowded around the Tawny 
Frogmouth, continually harassing the poor bird and grabbing 
at twigs from the nest—evidently a favourite currawong 
tactic. It was a difficult scene to watch, knowing how it would 
inevitably play out. Sure enough, the nest was empty, yet 
again, by the next day. 


But it would seem Tawny Frogmouths are tenacious and 
persistent birds, and within a couple of days the male was 
back on the nest—but also back were the menacing 
currawongs! This now unfortunately common scenario 
played out over the next couple of weeks with the Tawny 
Frogmouths repeatedly being forced to abandon, then 
rebuild, their nest until, by 1 October, after four more nesting 
attempts, they had given up altogether and returned to their 
usual roosting sites. No fluffy offspring for them this year. 


Meanwhile, their neighbours downstream at Camden Rd 
were having a much better time of things. Last year this pair 
had a nest in a somewhat exposed location, oddly only a few 
metres from the ground and right at the edge of the river 
bank. Here they successfully raised two chicks. Only until a 
couple of months ago was one of the offspring, now fully 
grown, still "at home’ with the parents, the three of them 
regularly seen cosily roosting together. 


After looking in vain for signs of activity at their previous nest 
site, | concluded they had chosen a different location this 
year, as with no sightings of the birds in their regular roosting 
trees for a number of weeks, it was obvious they were 
nesting somewhere. On 13 September, | spotted the pair 
some 100 metres downstream from their previous nest site, 
in a lofty, well-covered location in the fork of a rough-barked 
eucalypt overhanging the garden of a lucky resident. Clearly 
incubation duties had commenced several weeks earlier, as 
a few days later, | was delighted to see two balls of fluff, all 
feathers and eyes, peeping out from beneath their parent. 


A couple of weeks later the young fledged and | have often 
seen the whole family flying around at dusk, or sitting on 
branches, softly calling to each other. Happy times for that 
family and hopefully better luck next year for their 
upstream neighbours. 





Given up—no chicks for the Queens Park Rd Bridge pair this year. 
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Midweek Bird Group excursion—Wooloomanata in spring 
27 October 2016 


favourable morning’s birding was heralded with the 

sight of a pair of wedge tailed eagles soaring 
overhead and a Mistletoebird calling, as we parked our 
vehicles at the start of our morning visit to 
Wooloomanata in spring. The cold wind held off, the sun 
shone, 46 bird species presented and a cooperative and 
friendly group of 18 people lead by Craig Morley, 
ensured a highly successful visit to Hovell Creek and 
Lascelles Dam at the private property of Wooloomanata. 


Highlights included: 


e Agreat display of raptors including Wedge-tailed 
Eagle, Whistling Kites, Brown Goshawks and Brown 
Falcons. 


e Rainbow Bee-eaters at regular intervals along the 
creek demonstrating their acrobatic skills and 
presenting great photo opportunities on their 
perches. 


e Abundant Striated Pardalotes of both substriatus and 


ornatus subspecies which generated useful 
discussion and excellent field viewing of both 
subspecies. 


e Nesting behavior of Striated Pardalotes, 
Yellow-rumped Thornbills and White-winged 
Choughs. The White-winged Chough sitting on its 


Bird list for Wooloomanata 


Colin Cannard 


mud nest provided the photographic highlight of the 
day. 


e Adjacent calling of Australian and Little Ravens 
enabling comparison and learning of both. 


e A group of at least six Dusky Woodswallows 
clustering on a limb. 


e And for me, as a more recent birder, seeing Craig, 
Margaret & Richard Alcorn and others using the eBird 
app as their primary bird species recording tool. 


The creek line and associated light timber in spring time 
provided a magnificent natural setting and with butterflies 
and moths in profusion, the walk would have been 
justified by those alone. The biggest thanks must be for 
the property owners and managers who provided us with 
the opportunity for the visit. Thanks also to Craig for 
organising and leading the day. 


For more details on the birds sighted on the day go to: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32250641 


Hovells Creek, Wooloomanata (restricted access) 
HotSpot list: 


http://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L3118538 


Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Grey Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 
Crested Pigeon 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Brown Falcon 

Masked Lapwing (Black-shouldered) 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Musk Lorikeet 
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Eastern Rosella 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Rainbow Bee-eater 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Weebill 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote (Spotted) 
Striated Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote (Eastern) 
Striated Pardalote (Striated) 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 





Crested Shrike-tit 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie (White-backed) 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Australian Raven 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Jacky Winter 

Tree Martin 

Common Starling 
Common Myna 
Mistletoebird 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Emily’s Pond, Lake Victoria, Freshwater Lake and Rip View Lookout 
at Point Lonsdale 
24 November 2016 


though the Lonsdale Lakes have 148 species 

recorded in eBird, the wetter season with copious 
other wetlands available and high water levels at Lake 
Lonsdale resulted in far fewer species being present on 
this visit than usual. Despite the situation the excursion 
was well attended with seventeen members participating 
and several interesting observations made. 


We began at Emilys Pond, a stormwater harvesting lake 
created by the Geelong City Council when the adjacent 
housing subdivision was established in the 1990s. There 
was nothing of note here, just the usual Pacific Black 
Ducks, Masked Lapwings and the regular honeyeaters— 
Red Wattlebirds, Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters and New 
Holland Honeyeaters. 


The walk along Emily Street to Lake Victoria resulted in 
much excitement when an Australian Hobby was spotted 
eating a juvenile Common Starling. It was perched on an 
exposed branch of a dead tree and we all managed to get 
great scope views and photographs from behind the 
concealing shrubbery. 





An Australian Hobby prepares to consume its prey, a juvenile 


Common Starling. Photo: Margaret Alcorn 


At Lake Victoria itself, the water level was so high that 
there was very little samphire or sandy margin available for 
waders. There were no birds on the lake body and the 
only birds on the lake edge were two Pacific Black Ducks, 
two Chestnut Teal and two Red-capped Plovers. 


More birds were seen in the channel and ponds adjacent 
to the golf course. Both Pacific Black Ducks and Chestnut 
Teal had ducklings, and Black Swans were seen swimming 
with five cygnets. Two adult Chestnut Teal were seen to 
shepherd their ducklings away while swimming low in the 


Margaret Alcorn 


water, with the male at the front of the group and female at 
the rear. Once again excitement was caused by watching a 
beautifully plumed Little Egret feeding in the shallows and 
being swooped by a pair of Masked Lapwings. The usual 
row of Great Cormorants sat on the exposed posts in the 
water joined by a solitary Little Black Cormorant which 
provided a useful comparison. 


We then moved to Freshwater Lake where we enjoyed the 
loud singing of a Rufous Whistler drowning out a frustrated 
Craig Morley as he tried to make an announcement. 
Again, very few birds were on the lake despite a shallow 
covering of water and some exposed mud flats. We saw a 
solitary Red-necked Stint and six Red-capped Plovers. 
We did pick up a few more bush birds such as Brown 
Thornbill, Grey Fantail and White-browed Scrubwren, a 
Brown Goshawk and two Brown Falcons. 


The final prolonged stop, while eating a leisurely lunch, 
was at the Rip View Lookout at Point Lonsdale where our 
patience was rewarded by distant views of a Shy 
Albatross, lots of Australasian Gannets and Pied, Great 
and Black-faced Cormorants. Both adult and sub-adult 
Pacific Gulls were roosting on the rocks and flying past our 
vantage point. A sub-adult Kelp Gull also flew past. This 
was a great example of the Kelp Gull plumage that has a 
confusing dark band in the tail. It was in almost adult 
plumage, but with some retained juvenile rectrices showing 
dark in the tail, a broad white margin on trailing edge of 
wings, a small snow white head and a "shallow" yellow bill. 


| had indicated that there was a good chance of an Arctic 
Jaeger having seen seven birds at Kirk Point two days 
before, and, indeed, an Arctic Jaeger was seen by some, 
but not all, of the group. It had a falcon-like appearance 
and behaviour with a pale, proportionally small head. It 
settled on water, just inside the line of breakers and was 
lost in the swell. 


Links to eBird checklists 


Emily’s Pond: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32740262 


Emily St b/w Emily’ s Pond and Lake Victoria: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32740273 


Lake Victoria: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32740291 


Freshwater Lake: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32740317 


Rip View Lookout (Point Lonsdale): 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S32740340 
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A Masked Lapwing swoops a Little Egret at Lake Victoria. 





Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Butterfly report 


o many different butterflies this past month. 
Australian Painted Ladies continue to be seen in 
numbers, joined by Yellow Admirals. Caper Whites have 
been seen in ones and twos, and Darren Bird saw a real 

migration of 100+ flying westward along the coast at 
Collendina. Five days earlier Wendy Cook saw 50 
moving along a creek at Meredith. By mid November 
Greenish Grass-darts were appearing in suburban 
gardens. Now the male Common Browns are starting to 
appear, as usual ahead of the females. Do they have a 
shorter pupation than the females? The Meadow Argus 
are unusually early and in greater numbers than 
expected. Varied Sedge-skippers have been seen in the 
Brisbane Ranges and at the Ocean Grove Nature 


Valda Dedman 


Reserve, and a Barred Skipper, Chequered Coppers at 
Avalon and Cressy, and Common Grass-blues have also 
been seen. 


Observers 

BL, Barry Lingham; BSm, Brett Smith; CBC, Challenge 
Bird Count; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; 
DBi, Darren Bird; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; GPo, Graham Possingham; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; KNe, Kate Newman; 
LBa, Les Barrow; MAI, Margaret Alcorn; MGI, Maddy 
Glynn; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RAI, Richard Alcorn; RLo, 
Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; 
VWD, Valda Dedman; WCo, Wendy Cook 


Greenish Grass-dart 


Barred Skipper 
Varied Sedge-skipper 


Spotted Jezebel 
Caper White 


29/10/16 
11/11/16 
12/11/16 


16/11/16 
19/11/16 
19/11/16 


29/10/16 
10/11/16 
04/11/16 
20/10/16 
20/10/16 
20/10/16 


23/10/16 
24/10/16 
24/10/16 


Belmont, East View Pde 


Belmont 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

Highton 

Highton 

Alliance Track, Brisbane 
Ranges 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

Outlook Tk, Brisbane 
Ranges 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

Barwon Heads Primary 
School 

Eclipse Creek, Whinray 
Rd, Meredith 

Eclipse Creek, Whinray 
Rd, Meredith 

Highton 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Bert Boardman Reserve, 
Steiglitz 
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1 
1 first this spring in garden. 
1 first here for season. 


1 first for year in this garden. 
1 in garden, full sun. 
1 on the ground. 


1 briefly landed on grasstree flower spike, 
photographed 
1 


1 


2 feeding on pelargonium sp. in school 
habitat garden. 
2, sunny, 19°C, strong cool wind, 1.20 p.m. 


50 along 300 m of creek, in sheltered sunny 
valley, 3.30 p.m. 

1 in garden middle of day. 

4 


2 flying at 3.30 p.m., warm and sunny. 


JN 


BL 

TFI, GMc 
TFI 

MGI 
WCo 
WCo 


KNe 
CMo 
WCo 





Butterfly report (cont’d) 
Caper White 


Cabbage White 


Common Brown 


25/10/16 


25/10/16 


25/10/16 
25/10/16 


25/10/16 
25/10/16 


26/10/16 
27/10/16 


27/10/16 
27/10/16 


27/10/16 
28/10/16 


28/10/16 


28/10/16 


29/10/16 
29/10/16 
31/10/16 
05/11/16 


11/11/16 
11/11/16 


24/11/16 


24/11/16 


26/11/16 


26/10/16 
11/11/16 


18/11/16 


19/11/16 
06/11/16 
08/11/16 
12/11/16 


Hovells Ck, 
Wooloomanata (restricted 
access) 

Boundary Rd at Carr Rd, 
Thomson 

Gherang 

Beach Rd at Pousties Rd, 
Avalon 

Newtown 


Collendina 


Limeburners Lagoon 

Little River Ripley Rd, You 
Yangs 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Hovells Ck, 
Wooloomanata (restricted 
access) 

Wilson St, Meredith 


Werribee Gorge Quarry 
PG 
Meredith Police Paddocks 


Avalon saltworks, Snake 
Island 
Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Yaugher 
Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Queenscliff, Ocean 
walking track, behind 
camp Wyuna 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Belmont, East View Pde 
Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 


Rip View Lookout, Pt 
Lonsdale 


Hovells Ck Wooloomanata 
(private property) 
Limeburners Lagoon 


Eclipse Creek, Whinray 
Rd, Meredith 


Geelong West 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Mannerim 

Cressy 

Belmont, Seaview Park 


12 floating past in strong NW wind. 


1 


At least 3 in bush 
6 


At least 2 in the middle of the day. 


100+ flying from E to W along the coast 
between the ocean and the top of the 


primary dune. There was a strong west wind 


blowing; watched for a few minutes. 
3 
4 


2 in garden feeding on Californian ‘wildfire’ 
flowers. 


1, cold. 
2 


Flying between 3.00 and 4.00 p.m., warm 
and sunny. 


8, probably more, floating past. 


3 
2 to 3 in garden, rather battered. 
2 floating about the garden. 


3, 2 together and 1 separate, along track. 
Strong wind on beach but sheltered behind 
moonah. 

2 floating about garden. 


1 first seen for a week or so. 
1 


Several floating past on the breeze. 


3 floating by on the breeze. 


2 
At least 3 


At least 2 on nature strip middle of day, 
sunny. 
About 30 scattered throughout. 


1 male resting among the long grass. 


1 male sitting among grasses sunning itself. 


1 male top of hill, west side of park. 


CMo 


CMo, MAI, 
RAI, LBa 
CMo 


GFNC Bird 
group 


WCo 
MHe, DHe 


WCo 


CMo, MAI, 
RAI, TFI 
CMo 


TP 
CMo 
BSm 


CMo 
RLo 


TFI 

GFNC Bird 
Group 
CBC 


CMo 
WCo 


JN 








Varied Sedge-skipper, Ocean Grove. November 2016. 
| Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Bird group meeting: 
The birds of Bhutan and north-east India—some recollections 
of a wonderful trip, March-April 2015—Craig Morley 
17 November 2016 





High altitude scenery. Photo: Craig Morley 


he trip started in Guhawati in Assam province with my 

first taste of Asian birding. Some species to be found 
around the hotel gardens were Coppersmith Barbet with 
its repetitive metallic hammering call, White Wagtail (race 
alboides), Oriental Magpie-Robin, Jungle Myna and 
Common Myna, Asian Pied Starling, Rose-ringed 
Parrakeet and Black-hooded Oriole to name a few. 
Overhead other delights were Green Bee-eater, 
Himalayan Vulture, myriad Black Kites, especially as dusk 
fell, and another species we were to have much closer 
views of as we set off on our journey from Guwahati. 


The Greater Adjutant, so named for its stiff military-like 
walking gait, was once found more widely but is now 
restricted to a much smaller range with only two small 
breeding populations—one in Assam, India (the larger 
colony) and the other in Cambodia. Populations disperse 
after the breeding season. Loss of nesting and feeding 
habitat through the draining of wetlands, pollution and 
disturbance, together with hunting and egg collection in 


Photo: Paul Ellis 


Himalayan Cutia. 
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Craig Morley 
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Photo: Craig Morley 


the past has caused a massive decline in the population 
of this species. The population in 2008 was estimated at 
less than 1000 and is listed as Endangered. We were 
able to view at least 400 of these birds as they feasted at 
the Guwahati Refuse Management Facility where Cattle 
Egrets and Lesser Adjutants fed. It was indeed a sobering 
sight to see humans lining up and earnestly searching 
through the rubbish as it was dumped from trucks! 


Our travels then took us to Kaziranga National Park, one 
of the most spectacular wildernesses in all of Asia, where 
we thrilled to views of Greater Flameback and Greater 
Yellownape (spectacular woodpecker species) and 
Pallas’s and Grey-headed Fish Eagles to name a few. 
Then it was on to the Nameri National Park where several 
highlights, including Sultan Tit and Pied Falconet, 
awaited, and, on a rafting trip down the Jia Bhoreli River, 
we enjoyed wonderful views of the Greater Stone-Curlews 
and the truly wonderful Ibisbill, a species in a monotypic 
family. 








White-crested Laughingthrush. 


After having a wonderful sample of north-east India it was 
on to Samdrup Jongkhar for our crossing into Bhutan. 
Bhutan is a wonderfully peaceful and tranquil nation where 
the King, in 2005, decreed that he would abdicate in 
favour of the crown prince and created a constitution for a 
general election to be held in 2008. 


Government has a commitment to the environment and 
sustainable development and an astonishing 60% of the 
nation must remain forested for future generations. The 
Buddhist population has a deeply ingrained respect for 
nature and the Kingdom of Bhutan is an ideal model for 
conservation, with a sustainable approach to tourism with 
high value and low impact; tourists are charged daily tariff 
of US$250/day which covers everything. Gross National 
Happiness is Bhutan’s philosophical banner and their gift 
to the world, guided by their core Buddhist beliefs and 
human values and is a counterpoint to Gross National 
Product. A revolutionary concept placing real value on 
cultural heritage, health, education, good governance, 
ecological diversity, individual wellbeing and economic 
growth not as an end but a means of achieving more 
important ends! 


Bhutan, with basically three climate zones: sub-tropical 
(~1800 m foothills along border with India), mid-montane 
(1800 m—3500 m) and alpine zones (> 3500 m) is a 





Photo: Markus Lilje 
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A Satyr Tragopan walks up from the roadside. 
Photo: Craig Morley 


special place to visit with many wonderful birds to see and 
enjoy; and there is some wonderful mountainous scenery 

to add a spectacular and breath-taking dimension to much 
of the birding. 


The Rufous-necked Hornbill of the mid-altitude 
broad-leaved forests along with the aptly named Beautiful 
Nuthatch, Striated Laughingthrush and Silver-eared Mesia 
to name a few. Indeed it was exciting to come across 
wonderfully vivacious birds such as the laughingthrushes, 
minlas, yuhinas (related to Silvereyes) and fulvettas which 
come alive in the flesh as if to leap out of the two- 
dimensional representation of the field guide! 


These brief recollections would certainly not be complete 
without a mention of severally wonderfully evocative 
species that added some much to this tour—the 
evocatively named Fire-tailed Myzornis, Satyr Tragopan 
Himalayan Monal, Himalayan Cutia and Mrs Gould’s 
Sunbird. 


Flying past Mount Everest en route from Paro to Delhi 
gave a truly inspiring and exciting final chapter to this 
wonderful trip that | would highly recommend as a special 
and very different destination with wonderful birds and 
birding against spectacular mountain scenery. 


Mrs Gould’s Sunbird. Photo: Paul Ellis 
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Fauna report 


O ne of the records included below are of a ‘very 
squashed’ turtle on Reid’s Road at the northern end 
of the Brisbane Ranges National Park. It was not 
possible to determine the species and since we have 
very few records of freshwater turtles or ‘tortoises’ in the 
ranges, it may be an opportune time to ask for any 
sightings to be listed on the Club’s observations site. We 
do know that the Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 
(Long-necked Tortoise as it was formerly called) is found 
widely along the Barwon River and on the Bellarine 
Peninsula where it is known to breed, and there are 
records of the Macquarie Turtle in the Barwon River, 
although it is not a local native. 


The CCMA tile surveys have had a rocky start, with 
weather—cold, wet days—making the visits to the ten 
sites very uncomfortable, and with so much moisture in 


Trevor Pescott 


the soil, unproductive as far as reptiles are concerned. 
But with warmer, drier days ahead this may change. 


We also have an invitation from Zoos Victoria 
(Threatened Species) to be involved in a search for the 
Grassland Earless Dragon, but so far no details have 
been arranged. Any relevant information will be 
distributed as it becomes available. 


Meanwhile, as the summer brings warm nights, 
harp-trapping for bats will be carried out. It is difficult to 
set a program too far in advance as it is weather 
dependent, so if you would like to be kept informed of 
any ‘harping’ please let me know. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 


Koala 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Red-necked Wallaby 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby 


Grey-headed flying-fox 
Chocolate Wattled Bat 


Lesser Long-eared Bat 
Large Forest Bat 


Red Fox 
Australian Fur Seal 


Brown Hare 


20/10/16 


28/10/16 
19/11/16 
26/11/16 


17/11/16 
26/10/16 


06/11/16 


06/11/16 


20/11/16 
15/11/16 
30/10/16 


30/10/16 
30/10/16 


27/11/16 
08/11/16 


14/11/16 


21/11/16 
06/11/16 


20/11/16 
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Clifton Springs; it had been wandering around the area for a week, and 
finally found its way into a yard with two dogs. It was medium sized, dark 
coloured, with few spines on its back but quite a few along its flanks. 


Ocean Grove, walking around the house, patio etc, at Woodlands Drive. TFI, SLW 
Pt Addis, a large individual crossing the road at 3.10 p.m. GGt 


Brisbane Ranges; in two eucalypts in close proximity to each other, in the CFr 
gully below Fridays Camp Ground. 


Barwon Heads caravan park; in a drey, woken by children. MGI 


Limeburners Lagoon, Corio; it was first seen at the western point near the CMo 


yacht club. Next seen swimming out from the shore and eventually, after at 
least 20 minutes, swam to the east shore across the narrow section. Seen 
to reach the east side, shake, and hop away fairly slowly. Observed by 
CMo and Gordon TAFE students. 


Anglesea Heath; beautifully coloured animal with subtle facial markings 
including a creamy-white horizontal stripe. It was standing on the side of 
Breakfast Creek Road c500 m west of the creek. 


Anglesea Heath, near Breakfast Creek. 


Point Addis, noted in Ironbark Basin. 
Newtown; flying up the Barwon River valley at 8.50 p.m. 
Yaugher. 


Yaugher. 
Yaugher. 
Buckley; road-killed on the Princes Hwy just west of Buckley Road 


Anglesea; basking on a rock ledge at Pt Roadknight. Hauled out at 8.45am, 
went back to the sea at 10.50 a.m. 


Portarlington; noted by pier workers. It was resting on the rock wall, 
apparently with an injury to its right flank. It went fishing around 2.00 p.m. 


Barwon Heads; a large bull on the beach at 33W, deceased. 


Winchelsea; beside the Winchelsea-Deans Marsh Road west of Cape 
Otway Road. 


Black Rocks; feeding beside Black Rocks Road. 


Herps 

Eastern Banjo Frog 26/10/16 | Werribee Gorge; calling from a dam near Quarry Picnic Ground. MHe, 

(Pobblebonk) DHe 
22/11/16 | Airey’s Inlet; calling from a wetland at Distillery Creek. TFI, GMc 

Turtle species 08/10/16 | Brisbane Ranges; squashed on Reid’s Road. GD 


Marbled Gecko 18/11/16 | Belmont, Eastview Pde, located in a crack in stone slabs when moving | RLo 
them for repair. 


Southern Water Skink 29/09/16 | Buckley Falls; just below the lower car park, beside the Barwon River. TP 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 18/10/16 | Balliang; road-killed on Granite Road about 1km west of the Geelong- GL, TP 
Bacchus Marsh Road. 


27/10/16 | Werribee Gorge; on Myers Road at Pentlands Hills Road, at the northern | MHe, 


edge of the Werribee Gorge State Park. DHe 


12/11/16 | Winchelsea; road-killed on the Winchelsea-Deans Marsh Road about TP 
2.5km south of Winchelsea. 


18/11/16 | Newtown; has been seen regularly in the garden for the last 3 days. CFr 
Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 10/11/16 | Torquay; basking on the path behind the golf course. GGt 

21/11/16 | Point Lonsdale; beside the path up to the lighthouse. TFI, GMc 
Lowlands Copperhead 14/11/16 | Barwon Heads; Thirteenth Beach Road. GAp 


Tiger Snake 29/10/16 | Jerringot; watched for about 3 minutes as it investigated a weed clump GGt 
on the edge of the drainage ditch, before it disappeared completely into 
the clump. 





Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GAp, 
George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MGI, Maddie Glynn; RLo, Rod Lowther; SLW, Sandra Lea-Wood; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, 
Trevor Pescott. 


Next fauna surveys 


Brisbane Ranges 
Thursday 8—Sunday 11 December 2016 


We will be carrying out a small Elliott trapping exercise searching for Agile Antechinuses and harp trapping. We will 
also have a look at the nest boxes set up by the Friends group, and check a tile grid or two set up by Colin Cook. 


The main locations are off Lease Road, so we will meet at the junction of Lease Road and the Steiglitz- 
Durdidwarrah Road each day. 


Thursday 8 December, 1.00 p.m. Meet to set the Elliott and harp traps. 
Friday 9 to Sunday 11 December, 8.00 a.m. Meet to check the equipment. 


CCMA tile check 
Wednesday 7 and Thursday 15 December 2016 


There is a total of 10 grids, each of 50 tiles, spread over three properties. 
Meet at either the CCMA office in Fyans Street at 8.00 a.m., or opposite the Teesdale General Store at 9.00 a.m. 


Contact Trevor Pescott at ppescott@optusnet.com.au for further details if you would like to take part. 


February 2017 


We will continue with our various field surveys, usually on the second weekend each month. At this stage we have 
not set out any details, and these will not be finalised until early in the new year. 
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GFNC excursion 
Teesdale Grassy Woodlands and Bannockburn Bushland Reserve 
20 November 2016 


warm and bright Sunday was forecast for the GFNC 
November excursion to two of our local reserves. 


The morning’s activity provided an opportunity to explore 
the notable 25.7 hectare Teesdale Grassy Woodlands 
Reserve (TGWR), guided by Ross Elijah (TGWR 
Committee/Friends Group) and his young son Will. 


Prior to its establishment as a reserve, the land had 
served a variety of purposes, including town common 
and rubbish tip. It was also the site of a proposed golf 
course. Fortunately, in 2007 the conservation value of the 
area was recognised and the land permanently set aside 
under government legislation for sports and passive 
recreation. The Reserve contains locally and regionally 
significant remnant grassy woodlands, and two plant 
species listed under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
1988; Glycine latrobeana Clover Glycine and Microseris 
lanceolata Plains Yam-daisy (Smithyman 2013). 


For many excursion members, it was our first visit to the 
Reserve. The large plume of billowing smoke that 
greeted us upon arrival was certainly unexpected. As we 
drew closer, CFA trucks and personell became apparent. 
Ross confirmed he had received short notice of a 
planned burn which concluded later that morning. The 
burn areas were away from our planned route and had 
little impact upon the walk. 


We explored a range of interesting zones, including 
Austrostipa species dominated open-structured grassy 
woodland, contrasted by areas burnt 2 to 3 years ago 
and in which Themeda triandra Kangaroo Grass and 
herbaceous plants were common. Isolated Cheilanthes 
austrotenuifolia Rock Fern plants were noted. 





Thelymitra peniculata Trim Sun Orchid, Teesdale Grassy Woodlands 
Photo: Bernie LIngham 
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Bernie Lingham 


The area of the old tip site had been covered in gorse. It 
is undergoing renewal. Through planned land 
management, including weed control and structural 
planting over the next 5-10 years, it will be progressively 
improved. 


Although the morning warmed up quite quickly, we 
covered a good distance on our walk and were rewarded 
with sightings of Crested Shrike-tits, numerous Willie 
Wagtails, a Collared Sparrowhawk, Peregrine Falcon and 
two Black kites. A notable observation was of nesting 
Dusky Woodswallows. Red Wattlebirds were also 
nesting. 


Of the 26 identified flowering plant species, highlights 
included Thelymitra peniculata Trim Sun Orchids, Diuris 
sulphurea Tiger Orchids, as well as large numbers of 
Arthropodium strictum Chocolate Lilies and Tricoryne 
elatior Yellow Rush Lilies. We observed several plants 
from the Wahlenbergia genus which were challenging to 
identify; Wahlenbergia gracilenta Hairy Annual-bluebell, 
Wahlenbergia stricta subsp. stricta Tall Bluebell and 
Wahlenbergia luteola Yellow-backed Bluebell. 


Following lunch at Turtle Bend recreation area in 
Teesdale, we moved onto the Bannockburn Bushland 
Reserve. GFNC members have conducted excursions to 
this Reserve over several decades. The 425 hectare 
Reserve, consisting of mixed grassland, woodland and 
grassy woodland, has previously been under the 
management of different groups, including Parks Victoria. 
Since 2007 management has been controlled by 
Bannockburn Bush Management, supported by Friends 
of the Bannockburn Bush, under the umbrella of the 





Ballarat Environment Network (BEN). Recent 
improvements include fencing of most access roads and 
replanting of significant plant species such as Clover 
Glycine. Our expert guide, Stuart McCallum, explained 


how the proceeds from the logging of the Reserve’s 


Sugar Gums for firewood were used to fund fencing and 


other projects. 


In spite of the increasing afternoon heat, birds were very 


Notable plants species included Xerochrysum viscosum 
Sticky Everlasting, as well as extensive patches of 
Yellow-backed and Tall Bluebells, Chocolate Lilies and 
Brunonia australis Blue Pincushions. 


Our thanks to Ross and Stuart for sharing their 


knowledge of the local Reserves with us in such an 
interesting and informative way. It was an enjoyable day 


active in the area. 13 species were observed in the 


Reserve in the Northern zone, bordering the Teesdale 
Road. 19 species were recorded on our route to the dam, 
Eastern side and adjacent to Old Base Road. These 
included a vocal White-winged Triller, Rufous Whistlers, 
White-winged Choughs, Shining Bronze-Cuckoo and 


Peregrine Falcon. 





Teesdale Grassy Woodlands 


Common Bronzewing 
Straw-necked Ibis 

Black Kite 

Collared Sparrowhawk 
Peregrine Falcon 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

Crested Shrike-tit 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

House Sparrow 


Reference 


Bird list compiled by Jeff Dagg 


Bannockburn Bushland 
Reserve 
(Northern Zone) 


Galah 

Eastern Rosella 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Eastern Yellow Robin 





and a great learning experience. 


Smithyman, Dale 2013 Teesdale Grassy Woodlands Fire 
Management Plan 2013, Golden Plains Shire. 
http://bit.ly/2fupmoM. Accessed 20 November, 2016. 
p.2 


Xerochrysum viscosum 
Sticky Everlasting 
Photo: Barry Lingham 


Bannockburn Bushland 
Reserve (Old Base Road) 


Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 
Peregrine Falcon 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 
Crested Shrike-tit 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Restless Flycatcher 
White-winged Chough 
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Flowering plants compiled by Barry Lingham 


Species name Common name Teesdale Grassy Bannockburn Bushland 
Woodland Reserve (Northern zone) 


Acaena novae-zelandiae 
Arthropodium strictum 
Brunonia australis 
Burchardia umbellata 


Caesia calliantha 
Carpobrotus sp. 

Cassinia arcuata 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum 


Chrysocephalum baxteri 


Clematis microphylla 
Convolvulus erubescens 
Dianella admixta 

Dillwynia hispida 

Diuris sulphurea 

Einadia hastata 

Einadia nutans subsp. nutans 
Eutaxia microphylla 
Goodenia geniculata 
Goodenia pinnatifida 


Hydrocotyle laxiflora 


Leptorhynchos squamatus 

Lobelia pratioides 

Lomandra confertifolia subsp. 
leptostachya 

Lomandra filiformis 

Microtis unifolia 

Oxalis exilis 

Pimelea curviflora 

Pimelea humilis 

Prostanthera nivea 

Ptilotus macrocephalus 

Ranunculus sp. 

Senecio sp. 

Thelymitra peniculata 

Thelymitra sp. 

Thysanotus patersonii 

Tricoryne elatior 

Wahlenbergia gracilenta 

Wahlenbergia luteola 


Bidgee-widgee 
Chocolate Lily 

Blue Pincushion 
Milkmaids 

Blue Grass-lily 
Pigface 

Drooping Cassinia 
Common Everlasting 
Fringed Everlasting 


Small-leaved Clematis 
Pink Bindweed 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Red Parrot-pea 

Tiger Orchid 

Berry Saltbush (Saloop) 
Nodding Saltbush 
Common Eutaxia 
Bent Goodenia 
Cut-leaf Goodenia 
Stinking Pennywort 
Scaly Buttons 

Poison Lobelia 
Slender Mat-rush 


Wattle Mat-rush 
Common Onion-orchid 
Shade Wood-sorrel 
Curved Rice-flower 
Common Rice-flower 
Snowy Mint-bush 
Feather-heads 
Buttercup 

Fireweed 

Trim Sun Orchid 

Sun Orchids 

Twining Fringe Lily 
Yellow Rush Lily 

Hairy Annual-bluebell 
Yellow-backed Bluebell 
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Wahlenbergia stricta subsp. stricta Tall Bluebell 
Xerochrysum viscosum Sticky Everlasting 
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October-November bird observations—some highlights 


M id—spring in Geelong and the full spectrum of birds is 
around us now in the very varied habitats that our 
Geelong Bird Report covers. With the exception of many 
water birds apparently enjoying the overflowing rivers and 
wetlands in New South Wales and Queensland, there are 
many fascinating records this month submitted by a good 
number of our local birders. 


Shorebirds are being seen in good numbers around the 
Barwon Estuary and Lake Connewarre with enticing 
numbers of Bar-tailed Godwits, Common 
Greenshank, Red Knot and Red-necked Stints. 
Ruddy Turnstones and Common Sandpiper 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


seemingly on stopovers on the rocky platform at Point 
Roadknight were unexpected. Hooded Plovers are 
breeding on our sandy shores and even roadside pools 
have been used by Black-fronted Dotterels to raise a 
family. 


Cape Barren Geese observed from the train passing 
through Lara were a surprise to the observant 
commuter. 


Several migratory species have been seen in very 
widespread habitats across our area. Good numbers of 
Sacred Kingfisher have been noted from wetlands to 


drier forest, some quite close to suburbia. The Eastem 
Koel has really made a regular summer home in 
Geelong and on the Bellarine Peninsula over recent years 
with numerous records from Highton, Barwon Heads and 
Point Lonsdale. Grey Butcherbirds have been recorded 
across many urban areas in areas of Newtown and to the 
north and west of the city where the species was 
previously unrecorded. And a suburban record of a 
Rainbow Bee-eater flying high overhead to the south 
was quite phenomenal. 


It is very interesting to note where the small populations 
of Australian Ravens occur throughout our district, 
traditionally the drier forests to the north like those 
identified in the Brisbane Ranges this month. Their 
distinctive higher-pitched wailing call is an excellent clue 
to their presence. Brown and Rufous Songlarks are very 
welcome spring-summer migrants and both have been 
picked up already this season. The endearing Dusky 
Woodswallow is always a welcome sight over this 
period. 


Olive-backed Orioles have been found filling the 
forests with their unique call and interesting mimicry. 
Numerous birds seen in unexpected places are always 
enticing—a wonderful record of a vagrant Black-faced 
Monarch at Airey’s Inlet, a Satin Flycatcher presumably 
on migration at Breakwater and a Little Wattlebird at 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. All great records that 
highlight the fact that you never know what will turn up 
anywhere. 







Keen-eyed counters on the Brisbane 
Ranges/You Yangs 

Challenge Bird Count in November. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Breeding Eastern Barn Owls in a chimney at Inverleigh 
were a very pleasant surprise as was a glorious Eastem 
Osprey feeding at Avalon. This species is gradually 
being reported more often on our previously osprey-free 
coast. 


At the end of another year of exciting birding in the 
Geelong region we acknowledge and thank all the 
observers who so keenly observe and record our birdlife. 


The most recent observers are listed below and you can 
view all the observations for 2016 at: 


http://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


With thanks to all the observers and we wish you 
exciting and safe birding over the next few weeks until the 
next bird notes in February 2017. 


Most recent observers: 

Andrea Dennett, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, 
Bernie Lingham, Brett Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, Craig 
Morley, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Deborah 
Evans, Geoff Gates, GFNC Bird Group Excursion, 
Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Stockton, Guy Dutson, lan 
Hanson, Jake Stringer, Jen Carr, Jenny Possingham, 
John Newman, Les Barrow, Lorraine Phelan, Lynne 
Clarke, Maddie Glynn, Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn Hewish, 
Neil McMeekin, Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, Rick Webb, 
Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb. 


| John Newman captured this rarely-seen bird, the Black-faced 
| Monarch, at Allan Noble Park, Airey’s Inlet, November 2016. 
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GFNC excursion 
Waurn Ponds Creek 
Saturday 21 January 2017 


Oh, where to go this year? There are so many lovely places for half-day walks in Geelong, it was hard to choose, but 
a return to Waurn Ponds Creek won the vote. This is a sealed path, so suitable for everybody, even those with small 
children in pushers as we had last time we did a January excursion there. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the carpark near the bridge over Waurn Ponds Creek on Torquay Road (Surf Coast 
Highway) on the Belmont side (north) Melways 465 H3. 


Bring: Sunscreen, hat, water bottle and morning tea to carry, rain gear (you never know!), walking shoes. 
Plus binoculars, hand lenses and cameras. 


Contact: Deborah Evans, 5243 8687 or deborah.evans@deakinprime.com beforehand; 0424 292 447 on the 
day. 


Please car pool if you can. 


Note that the excursion will be cancelled if it is a day of total fire ban. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Minya Winery & Vineyard, Connewarre 


Thursday 26 January 2017 


Leader: Tom Fletcher 


Minya is a lovely spot, fronting Thompson's Creek and overlooking a large billabong with old Moonahs. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the north end of Minya Lane, Connewarre. ( Melway 494 F2&3). Please do not park in front of the 
driveways. 


Being Australia Day, lunch will be available in the restaurant. For catering purposes please let Tom know if you wish 


to participate in lunch. A ‘tick the box’ menu with prices will be sent in advance to those wishing to participate. An 
indication of numbers is essential. 


Bring: water, binoculars, camera, insect repellant, hat, rain gear, sturdy footwear, sunscreen. 
Sincere thanks to Jeff Dans for permission to have our outing on his property. 
Contact: Tom Fletcher Tel: 0419 356 567 or 


email: tpf54@bigpond.com 


For Sale 
Swarovski ATS HD 62 Telescope and 30x wide-angle eyepiece 
As new, purchased April 2004, fully re-conditioned October 2015 


Please contact Craig on 5221 4604 





Mailing roster 
December: Chrissy Freestone 
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Coming events 


DECEMBER 2016 FEBRUARY 2017 
4 Challenge Bird Count—Bellarine Peninsula 7 General Meeting: Jack Pascoe—Tiger Quoll research 
6 General Meeting: Members’ night and supper 14 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
; 9-12 Fauna survey 
8-11 Fauna survey—Brisbane Ranges 16 Bird Group: Barry Lingham—Canals and cliffs of Wales 
19 Excursion leader training: You Yangs (afternoon) 

JANUARY 2017 19 Excursion: Mothing at the You Yangs (evening) 

7 Latham’s Snipe count: John Newman 23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Rail Trail at 
16 Conservation group meeting Banks Road, Mannerim 

19 Bird Group: Quiz 

20-22 Summer wader count: John Newman 

21 Saturday %2 Day Excursion: Waurn Ponds Creek 

26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Minya Winery & 

Vineyard 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

i Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 January 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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